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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


The simplest solution of the social problem is that 
discovered by the New Orleans “ Picayune,” which 
ays that this is truly the age of the people, and that 
they ought to be happy and would be happy if they 
oly knew enough to cultivate a general spirit of con- 
tentment. Why not try it for a time? 


A committee of the French Chamber of Deputies 
has rejected a bill for the prosecution of men living 
om the earnings of dissolute women. The reason 
given was that under French law the course pursued 
by the women is not criminal. It would be interest- 
ing to have this subject discussed in our own national 
legislature. 


Torture is not obsolete in this country. It is said 
to be freely practised in Chicago by police officials to 
compel suspected persons to criminate themselves and 
others. A dispatch from Denver says that certain 
suspected persons arrested there “ proved themselves” 
dead game, refusing to give up a word of informa- 
tion, although barbarously tortured in the sweat box 
more than once. 


The papers do not seem able to forget the injury 
which was done to the privileged classes in the elec- 
tion of the few Alliance senators and representatives. 
They continue to talk of the unheard-of folly of en- 
trusting national interests to the Peffers and Simpsons. 
I suppose the interests of the nation are safer in the 
hands of the Quays, Dudleys, Ingallses, and other bra- 
wn corruptionists. 


English political leaders are often called upon to de- 
liver addresses as rectors of the Scotch universities, 
md Chancellor Goschen recently spoke on the subject 


“Imagination ” at the Glasgow university. A news- 
japer remarks that this would seem to be the last sub- 


ject a financial minister ought to handle. The 


lewspaper, I fear, knows very little of the present 
financial systems, in which faith and imagination play | gejf, 


aconspicuous part. Where is the basis for the “gold 
basis,” if not in imagination ? 


The editor of the New York “ Evening Post” says: 
‘What we advocate, Labor dear, is liberty for all, 


in so doing he does not disturb the peace or violate 
the ordinances.” This is not true, except on the sup- 
position that the “Commonwealth,” the “Woman’s 
Journal,” and a certain social club do not fairly rep- 
resent Boston. If this is what the “ Herald” intends, 
then the aforesaid organs of “culture” and club will 
regard the remark as the unkindest cut of all. 


J. Astley Cooper, an Englishman who finds no bet- 
ter employment than the furtherance of a scheme to 
“consummate the solidarity of the English-speaking 
nations” by holding a grand festival every four years 
_et which their accomplishments in science, commerce, 
art, literature, and athletics might be displayed, is 
hailed by a writer in the Boston “Globe” as a sa- 
viour of humanity. We are told that the “old Hel- 
lenic empire, cemented largely by the celebrated 
national games, fell through the rapacity of commer- 
cialism,” and that English-speaking civilization is 
threatened by the same blight of commercialism and 
financial greed. Mr. Cooper’s plan, which is said to 
embody an original and fascinating idea, would act, 
we are assured, as a powerful counteracting force and 
temper the greed for gain. More wretched nonsense 
is seldom seen in print. The scheme might afford oc- 
cupation and amusement to those who have plenty of 
time and of means; but the talk of the counteracting 
and salutary influence of such festivals can only be in- 
dulged in by those who have no conception of the dif- 
ferences between the present condition of the world 
| and that which prevailed in that ancient epoch. Why 
not also revive the oracle institution? 





The legal profession is closed to the women in Eng- 
land, and a correspondent of the London “ Personal 
Rights Journal” points out that it is not a very diffi- 
cult matter to get the objectionable law repealed. He 
says: “I would suggest that some lady should qual- 
ify or graduate in law at London University, the legal 
degrees of which are notoriously far superior to the 
professional qualifications of either barristers or soli- 
citors. Then she should apply to one of the Inns of 
Court to be called as a barrister, or for admission to 
the rolls as a solicitor. This, no doubt, would be re- 
fused. Then I would advise her to practise for her- 
This would be a criminal offence, and would 
lead to a short spell as’a fitst-class misdemeanant in 
Holloway Prison. But this, I think, would be a Pyr- 
rhic victory for the champions of inequality before the 
law. No man—probably not even a lawyer — would 


md we should like extremely to see a great féte insti-| permit a woman to be imprisoned for endeavoring 


tuted, called Liberty Day, on which each man should 


thus to earn her living. Injustice would be deprived 


to as he pleased, provided his pleasure did not inter- of her inask, without which no decent man would pub- 
ere with other people’s pleasure.” Does Mr. Godkin licly own her.” Passive resistance to law is beginning 
uvocate liberty for all on Liberty Day merely? to be appreciated by the moderate Individualists in 
There is no liberty if every day is not a liberty day. | England. Only in the “freest country in the world” 
or Godkin to say that he advocates liberty for all, do the generality of reformers shrink from violating 
ten for a single day, is preposterous. The man who the law. 


Yould prohibit the buying and selling of lottery tick- 





4s, or the unlicensed sale of intoxicating beverages, Industrial Decentralization. 
$not an advocate of liberty. He does not know (Today.] 


Nhat liberty means. 


More than fifty years ago Mr. Babbage predicted that if a 
hew power were to be discovered that could be generated in 


Says the Boston “Herald”: “There seems to be a | a central place in sufficient quantities, and then distributed 
food deal of misapprehension abroad concerning the | wherever it was wanted, the age of domestic manufacture 
teatment, accorded to Walter Crane during his so- | Would return. The huge factory would tend to disappear, 
journ in Boston. . . . Boston is not so intolerant and the small factory would multiply everywhere. It is in- 


to put a boycott upon any person who honestly 
radical opinions on any subject and proclaims 
m from the housetops or elsewhere, provided that ' tem is impending, — that we are on the verge of the discov- 





teresting to note that Mr. Cook Taylor, the English in- 
spector of factories, in his new book on the moderu factory 
system, expresses the opinion that a great change in the sys- 








ery of a power which can be distributed in workingmen’s 
homes, and which will result in the return of the laborer to 
his cottage and his family. Dr. Albrecht, a German statis- 
tician, quoting the statements of factory inspectors, that the 
introduction of small cheap motors has largely increased the 
number of small shops throughout the German empire, also 
predicts that with the improvement of electric motors and 
the cheapening of electricity there will be a great increase 
of small shops, and possibly a return to the day of small in- 
dustries. 

Referring to Mr. Taylor’s opinion, the New York “ Post” 
says truly that, should the consummation be reached soon, 
the gain to representative institutions would be immense. 
We add, more explicitly, that the cause of Socialism would 
be sensibly weakened, and the Individualist movement im- 
measurably strengthened. If we should get rid of the huge 
factories, the ‘‘ Post ’’ continues, ‘‘ there is little doubt that 
we should soon witness a vast increase of political wisdom 
among the masses concerning the conditions of industrial 
success and social happiness.’’ The advantages of the small 
factory are many, but the principal advantage is its suita- 
bility to voluntary codperative enterprises, the success of 
which Socialists fear more than anything else. Ina recent 
magazine article, Mr. Sidney Webb, the leader of the Fabian 
Socialist movement in London, wrote: ‘‘ Everywhere the 
workmman is coming to understand that it is practically hope- 
less for him, either individually or codperatively, to own the 
constantly growing mass of capital by which he lives. 
Either we must acquiesce in the personal rule of the capital- 
ist, tempered only by enlightened self-interest and the gift 
of sympathy, or we must substitute for it the collective rule 
of the whole community.” Passing over the incorrect use of 
several terms in this passage, the answer to be made is two- 
fold: Under freedom it would not be at all necessary for the 
workman to own “‘the mass of capital by which he lives.’’ 
Supply-and-demand would secure to him his proper share in 
the product, and would leave the capitalist nothing but his 
due share. Then, it is simply not true that the workman 
cannot hope to own the means of production and employ 
himself, individually or cooperatively. The tendency toward 
decentralization is already beginning to be felt. 


Government’s Aid to Monopoly. 
[Boston Herald.] 


Money dictates our financial policy; money controls the 
business of the country; money is despoiling the people. 
Wall street is a primal factor, and many of the leading men 
there, with fortunes built upon the ruins of their fellows, are 
in reality the most audacious gamblers in the world. The 
poor creature who, with a few dollars, sets up a gambling 
table in any town, is liable to arrest at any moment, and is 
despised by all the world; while the men who gamble in 
Wall street, and grow rich on the failures of numberless per- 
sons, are called patriotic, because they lend their ill-gotten 
gains to the government at 12 per cent. interest, and they 
are feted and dined by an intelligent and Christian people. 

Corporations of rich men have always worked together to 
support each other; but it is truly astonishing that of late 
years the public treasure has been used by the highest gov- 
ernment officers to support the needs of men who have 
brought about a ‘‘ stringency in the market,’’ and whose in- 
terests are totally at variance with those of the people. 
Ever since the crash in 1873 the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been in the habit of conferring with the capitalists in 
New York regarding a money stringency, and of ascertain- 
ing how much of the people’s money would be necessary to 
ease the situation. 

Judging from several official reports, it was the firm be- 
lief of the Secretary of the Treasury that it was a matter of 
duty to use the national treasury —the people’s money — to 
rescue “the industrial and commercial” interests of the 
country whenever any disturbances in financial affairs indi- 
cated a money pressure in that part of the United States 
where New York is situated. While the people throughout 
the Union were famishing for the want of money the country 
supported millionaire capitalists, who had brought upon 
themselves a “‘ stringency in the market”’ through a gigan- 
tic system of gambling, allowing them to use the people’s. 
treasure to alleviate the pressure! 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.” — PROUDHON. 





G#~ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself ——— for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


G# A New Book Given Away WitTH EAcH RENEWAL. 
— Payment of subscriptions and of renewals is required in 
advance. The names of subscribers not heard from within 
two weeks after expiration of subscription are removed from 
the list. But to every subscriber who sends his renewal for 
one year, accompanied by the cash, so that it reaches the 
publisher not later than two weeks after it is due, will be 
sent, postpaid, any book published in the United States that 
the subscriber may select, provided that its retail price does 
not exceed 50 cents if published by Benj. R. Tucker, or 25 
cents if published by any other publisher. This is a perma- 
nent offer, and enables every promptly-paying subscriber to 
get a new book each year free of cost. But only one book 
will be given at a time, no matter how low the price of the 
book selected. 


The.“ First Step.” 


To the query from the New York “ Voice,” “ What 
Should Be the Next Step in the Interest of the Wage- 
Earners?” representative writersin nearly all the 
schools of economic and social reform have made re- 
ply; and the symposium is not merely very interest- 
ing, but highly instructive and suggestive. One can 
judge of the worth of a scheme of labor reform by the 
efficacy, significance, and practicability of the first move 
contemplated by it. Mach step must be a step in ad- 
vance, if the goal is to be reached and the beautiful 
promises fulfilled; hence, if the first step favored is 
plainly a step backward, or if no first step is recom- 
mended at all, then one is justified in declining to 
give the scheme thus discredited at the start any fur- 
ther notice. Of the proposing of reforms and solu- 
tions of the labor problem there is no end; but when 
it comes to suggesting a beginning, a first step, at 
once practical and pregnant with substantial benefits, 
most reformers are nonplussed, and though they man- 
age to talk a great deal on the subject, they say very 
little. Then it is clearly seen that he who is first 
among so-called practical reformers is really last, 
while he who is last is really first. Those brushed 
aside as’ inveterate idealists turn out to be realists, 
while those who loudly advertise their realism are rel- 
egated to the rear as blind guides. The “practical” 
are no longer confounded with the practical. 

What, then, should be the next step in the interest 
of the wage earners ; how shall we enter upon the prac- 
tical settlement of the labor problem? 

Thomas O’Reilly, associate editor of the organ of 
the Knights of Labor, holds that the next step should 
be independent political action. Organized labor 
must fight organized capitalism with the weapon 
which will give it the advantage,— superiority in 
numbers. Strikes and boycotts are of no avail; capi- 
talism can afford to view complacently the growth of 
trades unions; the odds are always in favor of the 
possessors of capital. Hence, instead of “organize” 
simply, the motto of all reformers should be “ organize 
for political action.” This response, however, is 
clearly founded on a misapprehension. The “ Voice,” 
in speaking of the first step, unquestionably alluded 
to remedies, not to methods. What remedy shall we 

apply first is a different query from, How shall we ap- 


a plan of campaign, a definite programme of work to 
be accomplished. Methods that answer must be pre- 
ceded by thoughts that are true, has been said; there 
can be no common action where there is no common 
cause. So we are left in the dark as to the first step 
of Mr. O'Reilly. 

The same misapprehension vitiates the response of 
Louis F. Post, the editor of the single-tax organ, the 
“Standard.” The next step of the wage earners 
should be, in his judgment, the identification of work- 
men with the Democratic party. “All practical steps 
must be in politics. For, since the interests of people 
who work are identical, and are in opposition only to 
special privileges, which are created by laws, any ben- 
eficial movemet must be toward the repeal of such 
laws. This requires political action. Political action 
may be undertaken by means of establishing new po- 
litical parties, or of influencing parties already estab- 
lished. The latter is the easier. In choosing one of 
the established parties, regard should be had for its 
underlying principles; that they be in accord with the 
policy necessary to secure the desired result. If the 
policy ought to be paternal, the Republican party of- 
fers advantages, for its tendency is in that direction; 
if it ought to be in favor of having government inter- 
fere with private affairs as little as possible, the De- 
mocratic party is the better of the two, for its tendency 
is away from paternalism.” The conclusion logically 
follows from the premises, but the premises are of 
questionable validity. Here, however, the objection 
is of a different nature. Suppose the workmen affili- 
ate or identify themselves with the Democrats; what 
should be the first step in the direction of reform? 
Should the workmen make low tariff their issue, or 
free coinage? If neither of these, then what new issue 
should they raise? Again, no answer to the query of 
the “ Voice.” 

Helen Campbell is also a victim of the same misap- 
prehension. Her answer is, “agitate, educate, organ- 
ize.” For the lowest order of the workmen agitation 
is needed to rouse the sense of wrong to themselves 
and others. This is followed by education, which, in 
turn, creates the condition of organization. But no- 
thing is said about the first step in the sense of initial 
remedial measure. The testimony is therefore incom- 
petent. 

The replies of the writers next to be examined are 
somewhat more pertinent. John Swinton declares 
that the thing most needed is an official, authentic, 
and continuous presentation of the facts regarding the 
condition of the workmen, and from his point of view, 
he is entirely right and consistent. He believes that 
there is a grievous lack of facts and positive data on 
the subject, and that we are as yet unable to draw de- 
ductions either as to the evils or the remedies. In 
consonance with this view he advocates the creation 
of a department of labor that should procure and pro- 
pagate the knowledge desired. 

E. J. Wheeler holds that the first step should be 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. The most formi- 
dable obstacle to all advance, he says, is the stolid in- 
difference of the wage workers themselves, and nothing 
deadens the sensibilities so much as the use of alcoho- 
lic beverages. Again, the saloon-politicians hold the 
balance of power in politics, and they must be over- 
thrown before the cry for justice can be heard. Drink 
further entails industrial waste and increases the bur- 
den of taxation. 

Now we come to the replies that are wholly perti- 
nent. John Bascom thinks that the next inquiry for 
the workman is how to make his wages go farther in 
rational home pleasures. He believes that the solu- 
tion of the labor problem should begin at home, — 
that wiser expenditure of income should be secured. 
“So long as beer and tobacco take up the overflow of 
wages, there can be no marked progress.” Samuel 
Gompers thinks that the hours of labor and immigra- 
tion should be restricted so as to furnish work for the 

unemployed. Whether the hours of labor should be 
regulated by legislation, like immigration, is not 
stated.. W. D. P. Bliss, editor of the “ Dawn,” re- 
commends, as the first step, the nationalization of 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, banks, coal mines, 
and all other “monopolies,” as fast as they reach “ mo- 





ply the needful remedy. We cannot organize without 


ait, 
teristic. Observe that he was asked to give his 
opinion, not as to what the next step is likely or cg. 
tain to be, but as to what it should be. To him, hoy. 
ever, this is of no consequence. ‘If I hada choice,” 
he says, “I might respond to your question : Obliga. 
tory industrial arbitration.” Voluntary arbitratio, 
having been found useless, compulsory arbitration 
should be resorted to. By it security of employment 
would be gained, and “a recognized place [for the 
workmen] in the solid structure of the commop. 
wealth.” But poor Gronlund has no choice, as organ. 
ized labor everywhere demands the eight-hour day, 
and therefore the eight-hour day will be the next step, 

Mr. J. W. Sullivan, associate editor of the “Twep. 
tieth Century,” recommends the abolition of mono. 
poly, but wants the monopoly of law-making to go first, 
He proposes direct legislation, —the abolition of the 
political boss and his partner, the plutocrat. The abo. 
lition of the land monopoly is imperatively needed, 
but nothing in that direction can be done under the 
present political arrangements. Both because of its 
intrinsic significance and its being a means to the end 
in view,—the abolition of monopoly, —the Referen. 
dum should be secured first. 

I have summarized the answers of all contributors 
but one,— the representative of the Anarchistic move. 
ment. His letter I give in full below, uot on account 
of its essence, which might be surmised or given ina 
few words, but because of the incidental remarks in. 
dulged in, which relieve me from pointing out the 
moral of the symposium —I mean, from adding any. 
thing to the remarks of the introductory paragraph. 
The letter ran as follows: 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that I undertake to answer 
from the point of view of philosophical and pacitic Anarech- 
ism, the most important question propounded by the 
“Voice.” Even friendly critics are wont to charge that 
radical Individualists, who insist on perfect freedom, have 
nothing to offer to the underpaid laborer and overtaxed 
farmer by way of substantial and direct economic remedy. 
The truth is that in this respect the Individualists have a 
distinct and palpable advantage over the Socialists, whose 
‘‘ first step ’’ is the Nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, 
and railroads—a step which, whether desirable for other 
reasons or not, contains no promise of improvement in the 
lot of the wage earners. Grant, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that complete Socialism would emancipate the work- 
ers; can any reasonable man hope for the triumph of 
Socialism in the near future? In the “first step” of Social- 
ism, the wage-workers have absolutely no interest, if the eco- 
nomic position of Socialists is at all sound. But in the 
‘first step’? of Individualism or Anarchism, the wage- 
laborers are vitally interested. This “‘ first step ”’ is the ob- 
tainment of freedom in the financial relations, or freedom in 
note-issuing and banking. 

In the view of Individualists, the tampering of govert- 
ment with money and banking has resulted in more evil to 
working people than has been inflicted upon them by any 
other factor. No violation of the law of equal freedom has 
so deeply injured the wage-workers as that which is implied 
in the money monopoly. Bad as restrictions upon interns 
tional exchanges are, their destructive effect upon the inde- 
pendence and well-being of the laborer is as nothing in 
comparison with the fatal consequences of prevalent mone 
tary arrangements. The repeal of existing financial legisla- 
tion—the removal of the taxes and penalties visited upon 
private circulation, and the recognition of the right of pr 
vate parties to issue currency and organize mutual bapks— 
would go far towards solving the labor problem. ‘This step 
—our first step — would revolutionize the relations between 
labor and capital; it would furnish employment to the ur 
employed and raise the wages of the employed. It would 
enhance the power of labor organizations, and would enable 
them to dictate equitable terms to employers. It would e 
able trades unions to start codperative enterprises and to 
take contracts for public and private work. 

The Farmers’ Alliance are wise in emphasizing the in- 
mense importance of financial reform, although their rem 
dies are economically unsound and ethically wrong. Th 
labor unions are as yet blind to the significance of the money 
problem, but they cannot long resist the logic of events. 
Money reform is in the air, but the primary and essential 
requisite of reform is freedom. Individualists would gladly 
cooperate with the farmers and laborers in securing 3 better 
financial system, a system free from politics and monopoly: 
The task needs us all, for the government will not readily ?* 
linquishZthe object of its most persistent and assiduous d¢ 
votion. 

I presume the editor of ‘‘The Voice’’ does not expect the 
contributors to this symposium to give the reasons for th? 
faith which they, severally, express; the space-limit 
negatives any attempt at introducing evidence or 





nopolization.” Laurence Gronlund’s reply is charac- 


I answer the editor’s question, then, by saying that the firs 
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step in the interest of the wage-earner should be the aboli- 
tion of the money monopoly. 


v. Y. 


Rule or Resistance, Which? 
{o the Editor oy Liberty : 

Do you think that it is accurate to say, as Liberty has said 
recently, that Anarchism contemplates the use of police, 
jails, and other forms of force? Is it not rather that Anar- 
chism contemplates that those who wish these means of pro- 
tection shall pay for them themselves; while those who 
prefer other means shall only pay for what they want? (1) 

Indeed, the whole teaching that it is expedient to use force 
against the invader, which, as you know, I have always had 
doubts about, seems to me to fall when egoism is adopted as 
the basis of our thought. To describe a man as an invader 
seems a reminiscence of the doctrine of natural depravity. 
It fails to recognize that all desires stand upon a par, mor- 
ally, and that it is for us to find the most convenient way of 
gratifying as much of everybody’s desires as possible. To 
say that a certain formula proposed by us to this end is “‘ jus- 
tice,’ and that all who do not conform to it, —all who are 
“unjust,’’— will be suppressed by us by violence, is pre- 
cisely parallel to the course of those who say that their for- 
mula for the regulation of conduct is the measure of 
righteousness, and that they will suppress the “ unright- 
eous’’ by violence. (2 

As I absorb the egoistic sentiment, it begins to appear that 
the fundamental demand is not liberty, but the cessation of 
violence in the obtaining of gratification for desires. 

By the cessation of violence we shall obtain liberty, but 
liberty is the end rather than the means. (3 

““We demand liberty,’’ say we Anarchists. ‘‘ Yes, but we 
see no reason why we should forego our desire to control 
you, by your own canons, if you are egoists,”’ replies the ma- 
jority. ‘‘ Truly,’ we answer, ‘‘ but we point out to you that 
it is for your advantage to give us liberty.”” ‘‘ At present 
we are satisfied of the contrary; we are satisfied that you 
wish to upset institutions that we wish to preserve,’”’ say 
they. ‘* We do, indeed,’’ we reply, “ but we will not invade 
you, we will not prevent you from doing anything you wish, 
provided it does not tend to deter us from uninvasive activi- 
ties.”’ ‘*We think,” concludes the majority, ‘‘that in at- 
tempting to destroy what we wish to preserve you are 
invading us’’; and how are we to establish the contrary ex- 
cept by laying down a practicable definition of invasion— 
one by which it can be demonstrated that using unoccupied 
but claimed land, for instance, is not invasive. (4) 

No, it seems to me that no definition of invasion can be 
made; that it is a variable quantity, like liberty itself. 

When you said, some time ago, that liberty was not a nat- 
ural right, but a social contract, I think you covered the 
case. If, however, liberty is a matter of contract, is not in- 
vasion, which is the limit of liberty, also a matter of con- 
tract? (5) ; 

What Anarchism really means is the demand for the rule 
of contract, rather than for the rule of violence. 

“ As egoists, we Anarchists point out to you, the majority, 
that the pleasure of mankind in fighting for the sake of fight- 
ing is rapidly declining from disuse. We point out further 
that from any other point of view fighting is not to the inte- 
rest of anybody; that desires can be gratified and the 
harmonization of clashing interests attained much more 
pleasurably without fighting.” ‘‘That is true,” the majo- 
tity replies, for, though the majority really enjoys fighting 
for the fun of it, it has got to a point where it will not admit 
that it does, and to a point where it clearly perceives the 
costliness of the amusement. 

“We propose then,” the Anarchists continue, “‘ not to set- 
tle differences by violence, but to reach the best agreement 
that we can without violence. We propose this with the 
More confidence that you will accept it, because you your- 
selves are beginning to admit that the condition of existence 
for men is not the former ascetic suppression, but the gratifi- 
cation of desires. We therefore propose that you shall at 
once cease to repress by violence conduct which is not 
against your interests and which you now suppress only on 
account of a surviving belief that you are called upon to sup- 
Press it for the interest of the doers. Following that, we 
shall make other demauds for the cessation of violence.”’ 

But, of course, in proposing contract instead of violence, 
it follows that we abjure violence as a principle; we become 
What I think it is fair to call non-resistants. That is to say 
that, although we do not guarantee our actions should our 
fellows refuse to accept our proposal of the system of con- 
tract, we do not for a moment suppose that such possible re- 
Versions to violence are a part of the new system of 
contract. (6) 

We must hold, as Egoists, that the gratification of the de- 
sires of “‘ criminals’ is no more subject to ‘‘ moral’’ condem- 
nation than our own actions, though from our point of view 
it may be regrettable; and that by just as much as we per- 
mit ourselves to use violence to repress it, by just so much 
We fortify the continuation of the present reign of violence, 
and postpone the coming of the reign of contract. There- 
fore it is that I call myself a non-resistant and regard non- 
Tesistance as the necessary implication for an egoist who 


- Prefera contract to violence. 





When I say non-resistance, I must explain that, so to 
speak, I do not mean non-resistance, — that is to say, I mean 
resistance by every means except counter-violence. 

The editorials that have recently appeared in Liberty 
signed by Mr. Yarros have had to me a strongly moralistic 
flavor, as indeed it is inevitable they should have, from his 
avowed views; I think Pentecost’s views more in conformity 
with egoism. By the way, I should be glad if Mr. Yarros 
could explain the moralistic position more clearly in Liberty ; 
or if you and be could have a discussion of the merits of the 
matter. JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON. 

67 LinerRtY STREET, New YorkK, DECEMBER 10, 1891. 


(1) I think it accurate to say that Anarchism con- 
templates anything and everything that does not 
contradict Anarchism. ‘The writer whom Liberty 
criticised had virtually made it appear that police and 
jails do contradict Anarchism. Liberty simply denies 
this, and in that sense contemplates police and jails. 
Of course it does not contemplate the compulsory sup- 
port of such institutions by non-invasive persons. 

(2) When I describe a man as an invader, I cast no 
reflection upon him; I simply state a fact. Nor do I 
assert for a moment the moral inferiority of the inva- 
der’s desire. I only declare the impossibility of simul- 
taneously gratifying the invader’s desire to invade and 
my desire to be let alone. That these desires are mo- 
rally equal I cheerfully admit, but they cannot be 
equally realized. Since one must be subordinated to 
the other, I naturally prefer the subordination of the 
invader’s, and am ready to codperate with non-invasive 
persons to achieve that result. I am not wedded to 
the term “justice,” nor have I any objection to it. 
If Mr. Robinson doesn’t like it, let us say “equal lib- 
erty” instead. Does he maintain that the use of force 
to secure equal liberty is precisely parallel to the use 
of force to destroy equal liberty? If so, I can only 
hope, for the sake of those who live in the houses 
which he builds, that his appreciation of an angle is 
keener in architecture than it is in sociology. 

(3) If the invader, instead of chaining me to a post, 
barricades the highway, do I any the less lose my lib- 
erty of locomotion? Yet he has ceased to be violent. 
We obtain liberty, not by the cessation of violence, 
but by the recognition, either voluntary or enforced, 
of equality of liberty. 

(4) We are to establish the contrary by persistent 
inculcation of the doctrine of equality of liberty, 
whereby finally the majority will be made to see in re- 
gard to existing forms of invasion what they have al- 
ready been made to see in regard to its obsolete 
forms, — namely, that they are not seeking equality of 
liberty at all, but simply the subjection of all others to 
themselves. Our sense of what dénstitutes invasion 
has been acquired by experience. Additional expe- 
rience is continually sharpening that sense. Though 
we still draw the line by rule of thumb, we are draw- 
ing it more clearly every day. It would be an advan- 
tage if we could frame a clear-cut generalization 
whereby to accelerate our progress. But though we 
have it not, we still progress. 

(5) Suppose it is; what then? Must I consent to 
be trampled upon simply because no contract has been 
made? 

(6) So the position of the non-resistant is that, 
when nobody attacks him, he wont resist. ‘We are 
all Socialists now,” said some Englishman not long 
ago. Clearly we are all non-resistants now, according 
to Mr. Robinson. I know of no one who proposes to 
resist when he isn’t attacked, of no one who proposes 
to enforce a contract which nobody desires to violate. 
I tell Mr. Robinson, as I have told Mr. Pentecost, that 
the believers in equal liberty ask nothing better than 
that all men should voluntarily act in accordance with 
the principle. But it is a melancholy fact that many 
men are not willing so to act. So far as our relations 
with such men are concerned, it is not a matter of 
contract, but of force. Shall we consent to be ruled, 
or shall we refuse to be ruled? If we consent, are we 
Anarchists? If we refuse, are we Archists? The 
whole question lies there, and Mr. Robinson fails to 
meet it. / % 


The Boston “ Herald” says that Boston is not par- 
ticularly enamored of Anarchy —with a big A—at 
present. Is Buston enamored, then, of anarchy— 
with a small a? 





Plumb-Line Pointers. 

No person ought to be permitted to come here under any 
circumstances to remain among us as a laborer unless in 
good faith he intends to become a good citizen and remain 
here permanently. — Senator Peffer. 

How can Mr. Peffer or any Board of Immigration 
determine whether an immigrant “intends to become 
a good citizen”? And may it not be possible, nay, 
quite probable, that he, with the very best of inten- 
tions, will be forced into the ranks of criminals by the 
monopolistic conditions which environ him here? As 
to the proposed denial of the opportunity to labor to 
all who do not intend to remain in this country perma- 
nently, that shows the narrowness, the provincialism, 
the patriotism, of the newly-fledged Senator. It may 
be a very old fashioned and a very unpopular notion, 
meriting only the scosn of modern American states- 
men, but it is no less a truth to my mind that it is 
none of the business of senators, or representatives, or 
private citizens where the German, the Frenchman, 
the Italian, the American, the Chinaman, the African, 
or the Indian locates himself, nor how long he re- 
mains in one place, provided only that he does not in- 
vade the equal freedom of his neighbors. 





The Topeka “Capital” is pleased to say that, “if 
Mr. Comstock should burn half the novels that have 
been published in the last ten years, he would do so- 
ciety a valuable service.” Does Maj. Hudson for a 
moment suppose that such a wholesale destruction of 
works of fiction would in the least lessen the demand 
for books of the class burned by the public censor ? 
Of course it may be conceded that if Anthony Com- 
stock possessed the power once wielded by the Church, 
he might destroy nearly all books and plunge the 
world into another thousand years’ night of ignorance. 
Does the “Capital” sigh for the gloom and mould and 
death of that starless night? Does it want Comstock 
invested with the tremendous power which alone can 
make his work effective? Has the history of all times 
failed to teach it the lesson that a censorship always 
corrupts and degrades literature, emasculating the 
brains and corroding the courage and honesty of men 
of letters? Editors who in any way favor a censor- 
ship befoul their own chosen work and betray litera- 
ture into the hands of the ignorant and brutal phbilis- 
tines of power. 





The childish ideas of genuinely religious people 
concerning a “prayer-hearing and prayer-answering 
God” is well illustrated by the prayer of Rev. Mr. 
Miles, cited by Alice Morse Earle in her book, “ The 
Sabbath in Puritan New England.” “O Lord, thou 
knowest we do not want thee to send us a rain which 
shall pour down in fury and carry away our haycocks, 
fences, and bridges; but, Lord, we want it to come 
drizzle-drozzle, drizzle-drozzle, for about a week. 
Amen.” 





Democracy will never be tied down to any single issue as 
against Republicanism. Nor will it waive or make second- 
ary the greatest issue of principle between the parties, — the 
issue of the right of the earner to his earnings, and to a full 
realization of the value of his product by fair exchange, un- 
checked by any other tax on the exchange than that abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain a government to keep the 
peace. — St. Louis Republic. 

That was written before the defeat of Mills. What 
will the “ Republic” say now, after the representatives 
of the Democratic party have made “secondary” the 
tariff issue by the election of Crisp? And we should 
like to be informed regarding the “ Republic’s” opin- 
ion of what constitutes a government necessary to 
“keep the peace.” What does the “Republic” think 
of the anti-Chinese, anti-Mormon, anti-Lottery, and 
Comstock legislation? Does it favor the outrageous 
and unconstitutional practices and procedure of the 
federal courts? Is it its opinion that the money-mo- 
nopoly statutes which prevent the inauguration of 
free banking are “absolutely necessary to maintain a 
government to keep the peace”? In short, is the 
“Republic” a consistent opponent of centralization, 
monopoly, and official invasion? 





Mr. Benjamin Harrison, by the grace of a minority 
‘' vote President of the United States, recommends that 
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Congress decline to relinquish its hold of the question 
of polygamy in Utah until satisfied that the people of 
that territory, in the event of its becoming a State, 
will legislate regarding polygamy in harmony with the 
past and prospective Congressional legislation on the 
subject. In other words, Congress is advised to keep 
Utah in the condition of territorial infancy and vas- 
salage so long as that body of august politicians has 
any doubt of the sincerity of the professions of sub- 
mission to its ukase made by the people of that in- 
vaded and exploited community. Inasmuch as the 
laws so far passed by Congress touching the relations 
of the sexes in the territories have been clearly uncon- 
stitutional and flagrantly invasive, and inasmuch, fur- 
ther, as those laws were intended to and did have the 
effect of alienating from the Mormons not only their 
social liberties but large properties, I am free to con- 
fess that the grandson of his ‘grandfather has unlim- 
ited impudence. But how else could he be a success- 
ful politician ? 





Socialism appears to be undesirable because it would crush 
the individual and make him the creature of a great pater- 
nal tyranny. Yet it contains many germs of good, and 
many of its theories may be applied with excellent results. 
Anarchy, on the other hand, is a desolate destructive creed 
and has not in it a single element of good. — Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

I infer that the “Tribune” is unacquainted with 
scientific Anarchism. Its knowledge of “ Anarchism” 
is confined to some superficial information regarding 
revolutionary Socialism, whose apostles label them- 
selves with the misleading titles of “ Anarchists,” or 
“ Communist-Anarchists.” Does the “Tribune” be- 
lieve that that would be a successful partnership in 
which the two parties thereto were forced to work and 
do business together? Well, it is this factor of com- 
pulsion that is the initial “germ ” of all forms of State 
Socialism and Nationalism. The offence of Anarch- 
ism is that it is utterly opposed to this principle of 
forced combinations in finance, industry, commerce, 
and social intercourse. Its advocates maintain that 
Voluntaryism is the only true and lasting bond of so- 
cial union. Does the “Tribune” actually believe that 
this central and fundamental postulate makes of An- 
archism a “desolate destructive creed”? 

E. C. WALKER. 





The Artist’s Secret. 
(Geo. Saintsbury.] 

To believe in nothing very much, or in a vast number of 
things dispersedly, may be the secret of criticism; but to be- 
lieve in something definite, were it only the bellyful, and to 
believe in it furiously and exclusively, is, with almost all 
men, the secret of original art. 


THE $5,000 PRIZE NOVEL! 


What's Bred in the Bone. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


This novel was awarded the prize of $5,000 offered by the 
London “ Titbits’’ for the best work of fiction. 


Five Editions in Six Weeks. 


‘¢ One of the best-written, original, and interesting stories printed 
during the decade.” — Stephen Fiske, in the Spirit of the Times. 

“ The author has displayed a great deal of skill in the construc- 
tion of his story, not alone in the plot, but in the way in which it is 
worked out, and his use of language is a delightful contrast to 
much of the slip-shod English so often found in current fiction.” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

“ An ingenious story, admirably written. Mr. Tucker, who 
seems to have a genius for getting hold of exceptionally good man- 
uscript, has given it to American readers in a neat, cheap, and at- 
tractive edition.”’ — Denver News. 


Price, 35 cents. 
Address the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MAss. 








English Organ of Anarchism. 
THE 


HERALD OF ANARCHY. 


Seeks to destroy the authority and prestige of National Govern- 
ment as well as to combat all other forms of tyranny: advocates 
free access to the land, the abolition of national monetary laws and 
restrictions on credit, free contract, and free love. 

Address, A. Tarn, 27 St. John’s Hill Grove, New Wandsworth 


Lysander Spooner’s Pamphlets, 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The penance has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his ye pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 
of the latter. The list given below includes all of Mr. Spooner’s 
works, with the exception of five or six which are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies left, and there are 
stereotype plates of but few. Some may never be reprinted. Those 
persons who apply first will be served first. The phlets are ca- 
talogued below in an order corresponding closely to that of the 
dates of publication. BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account 


ability for his Belief. 1834. 14 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS OF CON- 
gg Prohibiting Private Mails. Printed for the American Let- 


r Mail Company. 1844. 24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This pamphlet embodies the one 

mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 pen. 

Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the first 16 

es, which consist of a oe and a letter from Mr. Spooner 

to M. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Inau; 1 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Ju . 
and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 1886. 110 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author’s larger work, “Trial b: 


Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. ice, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Usurpations, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, aad 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 1877. 
19 pages. ice, 10 cents. 


ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party’s doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. 54 pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
advantages, security, espe pars and legality, ps embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 
1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 

United States Bonds. Showing that the author’s system of paper 
currency canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
gal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 
1864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON. —No. II. 16 pages. Price, 20 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON. —No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 


a gi 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. 77 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes of 
Ireland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1. 
A Reply to “ Dunraven.” This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary y distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
tural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First. 1882. 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress —to exercise any ~~ power whatever over the 
people of the United States. ice, 3 cents. 


1867. 


Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


TENDENCY NOVELS. 


For any of the following Romances, address, 
BENJ.R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 








MY UNCLE BENJAMIN. 
and philosophical novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from 
the French by Benj. R. Tucker. With a sketch of the author’s 
life and works by Ludwig Pfau. This work, though it has en- 
joyed the honor of three translations into German, never be- 
fore been translated into English. It is one of the most delight 
fully witty works ever written. Almost every sentence excitesa 
laugh. It is thoroughly realistic, but not at all repulsive. Its 
satirical treatment of humanity’s foibles and its jovial but pro- 
found ge oy! have won its author the title of ‘‘the modern 
Rabelais.” y Uncle Benjamin riddles with the shafts of his 
good-natured ridicule the shams of ean» law, medicine, com- 
merce, war, marriage, and society generally. 312 pages. Price, 
in cloth, $1.00 ; in paper, 50 cents. 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. By Felix Pyat. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A novel un- 
equalled in its combination of dramatic power, picturesque in- 
tensity, crisp dialogue, panoramic effect, radical tendency, and 
bold handling of social questions. Probably the most vivid pic- 
ture of the misery of caainges the extravagance of wealth, the 
sympathy and for ce of the poor and despised, the cruelt: 
and seqreestveees of the aristocratic and respectable, the blin 
greed of the middle classes, the hollowness of charity, the cunnin 
and hypocrisy of the priesthood, the tyranny and corruption o 
authority, the crushing power of privilege, and, finally, of the re- 

deeming beauty of the ideal of liberty and equality that the cen- 

ped _ produced. 325 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
cents. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. B 
Olive Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intel- 


lectual life and wth of young English and German le liv- 
ing among the rs and Raflirs ; pictarin the mental struggles 
evolution from orthodoxy to 


A humorous, satirical, 


agh which they passed in 
em ° 
social questions. A 


and representing advanced ideas on religious and 





London, 8. W., England. Price, post-free, 3 certs annual sub- 


scription, 36 cents. 


power, beauty, and ori- 
cents;. in paper, 25 


work of 
ginality. 375 pages. Price, in cloth, 
cents. 





Just Published. 


THE ANARCHISTS 


A Picture of Civilization at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


BY 


JOHN HENRY MACKAY. 


Translated from the German by 


GroRGE ScHUMM. 


A poet’s prose contribution to the literature of philosophic ang 
egoistic Anarchism. The author traces his own mental devel 
ment in London amid the exciting events of 1887, —the manifesta. 
tions of the unemployed, the rioting at Trafalgar Square, and the 
executions at Chicago. The antagonism between Communism and 
Anarchism sharply brought out. One of the world’s great artists 
places his pen at the service of Anarchism. 


CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Introduction. . 

I.—In the Heart of the World-Metropolis. 
II. — The Eleventh Hour. 

III. — The Unemployed. 

IV.—Carrard Auban. 

V.—The Champions of Liberty. 
VI.—The Empire of Hunger. 

VII. — The Tragedy of Chicago. 

VIII. — The Propaganda of Communism. 
IX. — Trafalgar Square. 

X.— Anarchy. 

Appendix. — Study of Mackay’s Works, by Gabriele Reuter. 





315 Pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Address the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass 


PROUDHON’S WORKS. 


Great Reduction of Price! 


$1.00 instead of $3.50. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or an Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and a 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel ——s of the Author. 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, — its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, —together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 foges octavo. Price, cloth, 
$1.00 ; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $4.00. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADIC- 
tions: Or the Philosophy of Misery. By P. J. Proudhon. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. ‘This work con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is pub- 
lished in a style uniform with that of “ at is Property?” It 
discusses, in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, 
Division of Labor, hinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxa- 
tion, and Providence, showing that economic progress is achieved 
by the appearance of a succession of economic forces, each of 
which counteracts the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, 
by developing evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the pro- 
cess to continue until a fi force, corrective of the whole, 
establish a stable economic equilibrium. 469 es octavo, in the 
— style of the typographic art. Price, cloth, $1.00; fall 
calf, blue, gilt edges, $4.00. 


Address: 





BENJ. R, TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


ANARCHISTS =MARCH. 


Tune: Bjérneborgarnes Marsch (Finnish War Song). 


Words by J. WM. LLOYD. 
Price, 10 cents. 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mast. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71. 
A Souvenir Picture of the Paris Communé, 


Presenting FIFTY-ONE PORTRAITS of the men whose names ae 
most Leones 4 connected with that great uprising of the people, 
and adorned with mottoes from Danton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, 
J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August Spies. 





Address: 





Of all the Commune Souvenirs that have ever been issued this 
icture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype proces 
rom a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 inches by 

24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. 


Over Fifty Portraits for Twenty-Five Cents. 


Blanqui, Flourens, _ Rigault, Pyat,  Reclus, 
Delescluze, Cluseret, Ferré, Rossel, Rochefort, 

t, Maroteau, Assi, Vallés, Courbet, 
= I mm a — RE arg me 
‘ermesch, rousse’ ; uet, 
Crémieux, Vésinier, y, Lefrangais, Arnould, 
Pindy, Allix, : Fontaine, Descamps, 
Hom! Urbain, Dereure, Amouroux, Milliére, 
Cavalier, § Miot, Pothier, Vermorel, Johannatd, 
Parent, Razoua, Verdure, Champy, Pilotell, 

_ Chalain. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Ms 
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